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SERIES FOREWORD 

Elder Heinrich Voth — teacher, minister and conference leader— served 
his church in Russia, the United States and Canada. As a pastor. General 
Conference moderator, and chairman of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
he left his imprint on both individuals and institutions. Two of his sons 
were also major figures in the Mennonite Brethren church: Henry as 
evangelist and pastor, John as missionary in India. 

The Board of Christian Literature is pleased to include Elder Voth in 
its “Trailblazer Series,” a series of biographies of men and women who 
have served their God, their fellowmen and their fellow believers with 
integrity, faithfulness and vision. 

Board of Christian Literature 
General Conference of the Mennonite 
Brethren Churches 
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FOREWORD 

I read the biography of Elder Henry Voth, written by J. A. Froese, 
with real interest. 

It was my privilege to serve eight years, 1950-58, as pastor of the 
Mountain Lake M.B. Church which Elder Voth founded. While visiting 
the older members and talking with them about the history of the 
church, the devoted and sacrificial service of Elder Voth was repeatedly 
mentioned. He was known as one who put the Lord’s work first, often at 
the expense of personal wellbeing and economic progress. 

The Lord blessed his unselfish service wonderfully. Being sensitive 
and obedient to the leading of the Holy Spirit, he often came to homes 
where souls were searching for peace with God. He was a man of the 
hour. 

His seeming fearlesness and boldness to search out the lost was, 
however, not always well accepted. He had those who opposed him and 
did not wish him well. Some people loved sin, and hated those that 
boldly spoke against it. The intensity of the hostility was experienced by 
his son, Henry. I had the privilege to learn to know and to love him. H. 
S. Voth lived in Winkler, Manitoba, and conducted evangelistic services 
in Canada and in the bordering northern States. In this work he followed 
in the footsteps of his father. 

At one occasion when he was conducting evangelistic services in 
Minnesota he was warned not to come back again. When he did, it was 
only through the aid of trusted friends that he escaped the experience of 
being tarred and feathered. 

This spiritual courage he had learned from, and observed in the 
ministry of his father. The life story of Elder Voth will be a challenge 
and encouragement to every witnessing Christian. His memory will be 
blessed. It can be said of Elder Voth as we find it repeatedly stated in 
the Old Testament: “And he did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord.’’ I wish this book a blessed journey. 

John G. Baerg 
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INTRODUCTION 

The cooling summer breeze blew gently across the ripening grain in 
southern Minnesota. As the sun settled on the horizon, Elder Voth felt 
heavily upon him the burden of his work. 

That particular day had dawned as usual. The sun shone brightly from 
a clear sky, but the heat had fatigued him unusually and the humidity 
was oppressive. The struggle to make a living for his family on these 
rolling acres was difficult in itself. Added to the weight of spiritual 
leadership in the congregation it seemed a heavier load than he could 
carry. 

Elder Voth had found it difficult to keep his mind on farm work that 
day. The vision of another kind of whitened harvest field would not leave 
him. He saw multitudes throughout the world who needed Jesus Christ. 
For some reason, his heart was especially warm for the many in India. 
The need for messengers to carry the good news of the Gospel to these 
and other multitudes lay heavy upon this man in his middle forties. 
“Who will go, Lord?” rang in his ears. 

He entered the house as the sun sank below the trees on the horizon. 
“Mother,” he said to his wife, “I am going out into the field. Don’t look 
for me, I’ll return when I’m ready.” 

Alone, he prayed and waited upon the Lord. Nature settled quietly for 
the night all around him. Minutes ticked away unnoticed; darkness 
settled over the scene. God was near. 

Elder Voth had come to the United States some twenty years before. 
The Lord had been good to him. He had seen many people come to know 
the Christ as personal Saviour and friend. The Lord had used his 
sermons to touch many people. Major conference responsibilities were 
being entrusted to him. God had blessed him with a wonderful family 
and an active church. In all, he had learned to trust his Father 
wholeheartedly. 

Evening passed into the night. Night slipped into the wee morning 
hours as this man poured out his heart in both agony and fellowship 
before his God. “Lord, send out workers into your harvest field,” was the 
cry of his soul. Elder Voth sensed his Father's presence and was 
satisfied. It was almost morning when he entered the house. 

“Mama,” he said as Mrs. Voth stirred from her sleep, “I believe the 
Lord has answered my prayer. I think the Lord has shown me the man 
to go to India and start a mission for our conference— N. N. Hiebert; you 
know, the young Christian school teacher.” 

Shortly after this experience, Elder Abram Schellenberg of Buhler, 
Kansas, came to Minnesota to visit the believers. He and Elder Voth 
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visited the home of N. N. Hiebert and asked whether he would be willing 
to go to India as a missionary. He was willing to go; his parents 
responded by saying: “We dedicated him to the Lord when he was a 
baby.” After more preparation for the task, N. N. Hiebert and his young 
wife left for India as missionaries for the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference. 

And Elder Heinrich Voth found again in experience the reality of his 
partnership with God. 
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Part I 
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OF HARDY STOCK 


Roots Deep in Ukrainian Soil 

During the last half of the eighteenth century, the Mennonites of 
Prussia received an invitation to settle on 300,000 fertile acres, a treeless 
plain some thirty miles north of the Sea of Asov, the northern part of the 
Black Sea area in South Russia. Many families accepted the invitation to 
establish new homes in the land of the Czarina, Queen Katherina. 

All beginnings are difficult. These hardy folk faced the future 
courageously. They built temporary shelters, cultivated the land, planted 
trees and soon developed the Molotschna area by establishing village 
after village surrounded by rich and productive agricultural lands. Other 
Mennonites had come to Chortitza earlier and settled in that area. 

The village of Gnadenheim was established in 1821 along the 
Regemtschokrack River about five miles northwest of th£ village of 
Rueckenau. It had a population of about sixty families. The school, 
situated in the center of the village, offered an education superior to that 
offered by the schools in the neighboring Russian villages. Instruction 
emphasized reading, writing, and arithmetic and added a fourth— relig- 
ion. The teacher exercised discipline and maintained good scholarship by 
a liberal use of the rod of correction. 

Hans Voth, born in 1800, was comfortably settled in the village of 
Wernersdorf in Prussia. In 1824 a son was bom to him and his wife; they 
named him Heinrich. 

In the year 1828, Hans Voth joined many other Mennonite pilgrims on 
their way to South Russia. He settled in the village of Gnadenheim, where 
his son Heinrich grew up, married Helena Fast on December 10, 1844 
and established his home. 

Spring usually came quite early in Gnadenheim. However, before 
winter’s back was completely broken— on February 18, 1851 — the hearts 
of Heinrich and Helena Voth were warmed by the birth of a son. They 
named him Heinrich, after his father. 

Many sons and daughters had been born to the villagers over the 
years; and with added migrations the population increased rapidly, 
necessitating the establishment of new villages. Nevertheless, a child 
was usually accepted as a special gift of God. Heinrich was received thus 
and brought much joy and satisfaction to his parents. 
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Life went on as usual in the Heinrich Voth home. Summers were spent 
cultivating the land, planting the seed, harvesting the crops and 
improving the home and yard. During the winter days father Voth spent 
the days preparing the seed, repairing the harnesses and implements and 
improving the buildings. The daily livestock chores and routine tasks 
from day to day helped give purpose and satisfaction to the family 
during the short winter days. Of course, there were frequent visits with 
neighbors and friends, as well as fellowship work days when groups met 
to improve the village or assist a neighbor. All this enriched the lives of 
the villagers, and the Voth family was deeply involved in this pattern of 
community life. 

Family life brought joy and satisfaction as parents and children took 
time to visit and read before the family hearth during the long winter 
evenings. It was then the children did their school assignments. Life was 
simple and peaceful, pleasant and satisfying in the villages of South 
Russia. 

Heinrich grew up in the home of God-fearing and pious parents; they 
were strict in their discipline and training of the children. His 
grandmother was especially influential in his early boyhood days. Living 
close to her grandchildren, she spent many afternoon and early evening 
hours telling them Bible stories and relating many meaningful 
experiences from her full life. Through her Heinrich came to realize his 
need of a Saviour early in life. From her also he heard the message of 
hope and salvation in Christ Jesus. 

When Heinrich was yet a small boy, his parents had moved some five 
miles southwest to the village of Ruekenau. This community of several 
hundred people became Heinrich’s home during his boyhood. During a 
season when much sickness prevailed in the village, young Heinrich 
became the victim of a severe fever which came over him every three 
days for some time. This weakened him, caused him much suffering and 
stunted his growth, so that he remained fairly short in stature; however, 
it did not leave any permanent ill effects upon him. He later developed 
into a strong, healthy young man. 

In Preparation 

From Ruekenau northeast about two miles beyond Gnadenheim and 
nestled along the Regemtschockrak River, lay the village of Friedensdorf 
with about sixty families. Heinrich’s parents decided to establish their 
home there and so they moved again. 

As Heinrich grew up, his father recognized the young lad’s keen 
intellect and enthusiastic desire for learning. He provided him with 
ample opportunity to obtain the best possible village education. Heinrich 
studied willingly and was the joy of his teacher. He continued his studies 
until he was eighteen years of age, which was very unusual in the 
Mennonite villages. Few young men continued their school training 
beyond the age of fourteen years. 

Though the name of the village “Friedensdorf” (village of peace) 
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seemed to promise peace of mind and soul to the inhabitants, Heinrich 
did not enjoy peace. A dedicated Christian teacher often witnessed of the 
Lord to Heinrich and stirred within him the longing for peace with God. 
He encouraged the young man to consider carefully his soul’s salvation. 

Not many miles from Friedensdorf, in the small, recently established 
village of Klippenfeld nestled along the shore of Tokmak River, the Lord 
had prepared a young lady to be Heinrich’s life partner. At the age of 22, 
Heinrich found Sara Kornelson. He wooed this lovely, deeply pious 
young lady and she consented to be his bride. Heinrich and Sara were 
married June 12, 1873. Life presented a new challenge to Heinrich as he 
became the head of his own home. 

Sara Kornelson remembered little of a father’s love, for he had died 
when she was only five. A year later she contracted measles, which left 
her with weak eyes and limited vision for the rest of her life. A few years 
after the death of her father, her mother married Johann Thiessen. 

In her new role as Heinrich’s wife, Sara became his staunch supporter 
and one of the most potent forces to inspire and motivate him to seek 
first the kingdom of God in his life. 

Heinrich and Sara soon established a modest little home in the village 
of Klippenfeld. Their house, like most of the residences in the village, 
was built of mud plaster covered with a coat of white paint. The floors 
were made of packed and polished dirt and inlaid brick. The furniture 
was simple but adequate. 

The people of the village soon discovered in Heinrich a man of ability 
and learning and asked him to become the schoolmaster of tl)e one-room 
school situated in the middle of the village of Klippenfeld. He accepted 
the call and taught in the school for two years. 

Heinrich stepped into a progressive school system that was a 
constant challenge to him. The rod was freely used as an incentive to 
good behaviour and scholarship and as a stimulus to raise the 
educational standard. During this time a well-planned course of study 
was developed for the schools. The Mennonites in their schools used 
uniform textbooks; they also stressed the licensing of competent 
teachers. Attendance at the school was compulsory and model school 
houses enhanced the entire program. In the secondary schools advanced 
Bible study and mission courses were added to the curriculum. 

The new teacher in Klippenfeld soon distinguished himself as an 
exceptionally capable teacher and leader. His school became known 
throughout the area for thorough instruction and disciplined order. He 
learned and studied with his pupils and tried to improve constantly. 

Peace with God 

Heinrich and Sara, in their married life, experienced their share of joys 
and sorrows, testings and trials. The Lord eventually gave them seven 
sons and four daughters. 

Neither Heinrich nor Sara found complete satisfaction in the general 
religious life of the villages. They had not yet made their peace with God, 
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nor had they found a vital fulfillment in their lives. Religious life in their 
community was limited; church services centered around a Sunday 
morning meeting at which time a sermon was read to the congregation 
and old songs were sung in melodies passed on from previous 
generations. All seemed so cold and impersonal, lacking the vitality that 
their hearts yearned for. Religious life was at a low ebb and cold 
orthodoxy was the order of the day. However, signs of a God -sent revival 
began to appear on the horizon. Heinrich and Sara were convinced that 
there must be more to Christianity than they had experienced and they 
longed for peace with God. 

As Heinrich studied the Word of God with his pupils at school and 
with Sara at home he came to realize more and more the need in his own 
spiritual life. Though he taught others, he felt he stood in need of the 
most important thing in life— a new life in Christ Jesus. This became a 
time of inner strife, conflict and intense heartsearching. After much 
prayer and agony of soul, Heinrich finally received the Lord Jesus Christ 
as his Saviour and believed on Him with all his heart. The light of God’s 
presence and grace illumined his heart. He sensed a profound change; 
the burden of his sins was gone, “the blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son 
had cleansed him from all sin,” he had become a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. This new birth experience brought peace, assurance and joy to 
his heart. He began to understand the meaning of the words of Christ in 
John 3:3, “Except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.’’ Fear of death was gone, now he could shout with joy, “O, death, 
where is thy sting?” (I Cor. 15:55). 

In those days of searching and anxiety, his wife Sara was his constant 
and sympathetic companion, sharing both his joys and sorrows, as well 
as his search. The spirit-filled messages of Elder Bernard Harder were 
used of the Lord to bring conviction of sin to her as well. Finally she 
experienced forgiveness and peace through faith in the shed blood of 
Jesus Christ. Sara rejoiced in this new experience of assurance of 
salvation. To her husband’s satisfaction and encouragement she stood by 
his side as they both lived in this new-found faith. Her faith grew 
unwaveringly. She expressed a strong confidence in the Lord which 
remained with her all her life. She claimed the words of Isaiah 53:5 for 
herself, “But he was wounded for our transgressions, He was bruised for 
our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him; and with 
His stripes we are healed.” 

Heinrich and Sara found a new purpose in life. They were grateful for 
what the Lord had done for them and were determined to serve Him 
faithfully. 

Teacher Voth immediately shared his new experience of peace and joy 
with his students. A few of the students were awakened to their spiritual 
need and prayed with him about their soul’s salvation. In this way he 
began to lead others to his Saviour and Lord. Early in his Christian life 
he encountered obstacles in his service. In fact, as a result of his witness in 
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school some of the parents withdrew support of him as the teacher of 
their children. 

America Beckons 

Over a period of years the Mennonite community of South Russia 
grew in size and prosperity. New villages and communities were 
established to provide homes and farms for the increasing population. 

Ever since the Mennonite settlers had come to South Russia they had 
enjoyed religious liberty and a great deal of independence in their 
self-governing communities. Storm clouds threatened this serenity. The 
Russian government tightened its controls over the Mennonites; soon 
the threat of enforced military training for young men hovered over 
them. They were given ten years to adapt to military conscription. Since 
the Mennonites emphasized peace they considered it wrong for a 
Christian to be involved in military activity for the destruction of life. 
They began to cast about for a land of freedom where they could live 
according to the dictates of their conscience and where they would not be 
forced into military training and personal involvement in war. 

So America beckoned them. In the early 1870’s a number of families 
left the land of their birth to seek a new home in the United States and 
Canada. 

In 1875-76 a number of members of the Mennonite Brethren Church 
came to America from Molotschna and Kuban, South Russia. Of these, 
eleven members and their families settled in southwestern Minnesota. 

These immigrants were willing to leave their homes and many friends 
and relatives because of their conscientious objection to war and military 
service, and to face hardships and uncertainty in exchange for freedom to 
worship God. They wanted to express their faith as they understood the 
Word of God. 

Heinrich and Sara Voth— together with their daughters Helen, age 2, 
and Sara, only a few months old, his father and mother and five brothers 
and sisters — le* Russia early in the summer of 1876 for the land of 
promise across the Atlantic Ocean. After a pleasant crossing on the Red 
Star Liner “Vaderland,” they arrived in Philadelphia on July 27 one day 
ahead of schedule. The following day they left by train for Minnesota. 

The Voth family arrived at Mountain Lake on August 1, 1876, at 2:00 
a.m. Mountain Lake was a small town of a few hundred people, situated 
along a railroad in the wide, open, rolling plains of southwestern 
Minnesota. The Voth migrants soon settled on a 40-acre farm in 
Cottonwood County, a few miles northwest of Mountain Lake. 

For Sara the move across the Atlantic Ocean was a very difficult 
experience, for she had left her parents and her only brother with his wife 
and family in Russia. She was not to see any of them until about fifty 
years later. At that time she was privileged to welcome her brother 
Jacob Kornelson and his wife when they moved to Canada in 1925. 

Though many material and cultural problems faced the small group of 
settlers in Minnesota, their greatest concern was to build a Christian 
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fellowship. They wanted to learn to know one another better, for they 
had come from various parts of Russia. In Minnesota they established 
their homes on individual farms scattered over a large community and 
not in a village as they had in Russia. 

Heinrich and Sara faced their new country, its strange language, 
customs and practices, with courage and determination. They made the 
necessary adjustments to the environment in this strange land. The 
struggle for existence was a challenge to them; hope filled their hearts. 
The opportunity to live their faith and follow Jesus Christ according to 
the dictates of their conscience was of major significance to them. 
Heinrich was endowed with strength and courage as well as persever- 
ance, good health and a strong will to face the obstacles in his path as a 
pioneer and trailblazer in a new country. 

Farming was different; Minnesota agriculture required some major 
adjustments for the immigrants from Russia. Though Heinrich tried to 
be a diligent and good farmer, his primary aim in life was to be a 
successful and faithful servant of the Lord. This often called for a 
sacrifice of time, effort and financial success in his farming operation. 
Even his harvest waited when there was someone who called for help or 
needed to be pointed to Christ. 

Although the Voth family made their living by farming, Heinrich’s 
keen interest in teaching was not lost. During the first three winters in 
Minnesota, he gathered the immigrant children of the neighborhood in 
his home and taught them the three R’s and Bible in his private school. 
Education was a challenge to him; he supported it enthusiastically 
throughout life. He taught and exhorted the students, often with stern 
supervision and direction. 

My Church 

The Mennonite Brethren Church, formed as a small group in 1860, 
grew out of a revival movement in the Mennonite communities of Russia. 
This group emphasized the new birth as a definite experience with the 
Lord Jesus Christ; they rejoiced in the forgiveness of sins and the new 
life given to them. They also publicly confessed their faith in the Lord 
through believer’s baptism by immersion, which they felt most 
adequately expressed the teaching of the Bible. Some of the Mennonite 
Brethren came to America and settled in small, scattered groups. 

On February 11, 1877, a group near Mountain Lake, Minnesota, 
interested in Bible study and fellowship, met for the first time in a farm 
home north of Bingham Lake. They used the Gospel of John chapter 10 
as a text, took turns reading a verse or two, then discussed their 
thoughts. Each one shared his experiences and all participated in song 
and prayer. This first fellowship meeting developed into a regular 
Sunday service. 

This was the beginning of the Mennonite Brethren Church in 
Minnesota. Eleven charter members formed the first group which met in 
Carson Township, five miles north of Bingham Lake. The Heinrich Voth 
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family had fellowship with this group from the beginning. As the group 
grew, the desire to organize and form a local Mennonite Brethren Church 
became evident. They were concerned about the future of their 
fellowship and tried to help one another meet both material and spiritual 
needs. They also recognized the spirit of liberty and independence that 
reigned in the American national life and feared that this spirit might 
influence their group adversely. 

Among this group that met regularly for fellowship were several who 
knew the Lord as Saviour but had not been baptized upon the confession 
of their faith. The group wrote to the Mennonite Brethren elder, 
Abraham Schellenberg, for counsel about baptism since they did not have 
an ordained minister of the Mennonite Brethren Church in Minnesota. 
Elder Schellenberg was still in Russia and was unable to serve them, 
but he knew Brother Peter Martens in the Minnesota group and he 
authorized him to baptize the believers. 

At the beginning of June, 1877, ten members of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church met to discuss the plan for a baptismal service. They 
concluded that those who desired baptism should be examined. If the 
confession of faith in Christ as Saviour and Lord was found to be 
genuine and trustworthy, they would baptize each applicant by 
immersion. After the baptism, they planned to receive the candidate as a 
member of the Mennonite Brethren Church in order that all would be 
edified and nurtured in the fellowship of the saints. 

Heinrich and Sara Voth became deeply convinced that baptism by 
immersion was a step of obedience they should take, and so they, with 
two others, requested baptism. June 10 was reserved for the practice of 
this ordinance. 

The morning set aside for the baptism dawned bright and beautiful. 
Heinrich wanted to borrow his father’s team of horses to drive to the 
place of baptism, for he did not have any horses of his own. His father 
was still unsaved and opposed to Heinrich’s being baptized, so he 
refused to grant the request. So Heinrich, Sara and their three-year-old 
daughter started to walk the several miles to the meeting place. At the 
sight of their determination, the father weakened and sent Heinrich’s 
brother with a team of horses to take them to their destination. 

“Son, you take your brother and his wife and daughter to the place of 
baptism, but don’t you stay the. you come straight home again,’’ the 
father ordered. 

The group of believers followed the procedure previously outlined. 
Each one of the four candidates was asked to give a testimony of his or 
her salvation experience. The group evaluated the testimony and raised 
questions about the faith and life of the candidate. The testimonies were 
accepted favorably and the fellowship agreed that the four candidates 
were truly bom again believers and so qualified for baptism and church 
membership. 

Both the fellowship and procedure of the small group was rather 
informal; they did not have an official leader nor an organizational 
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structure, but they proceeded by common consent as they sensed the 
Lord’s leading. At the baptismal service certain disagreements arose 
within the group over specific issues of procedure; momentarily it 
seemed as though the baptism of the candidates would be hindered. 

Heinrich Voth had learned to turn to the Lord in prayer for the 
solution of his problems. So he prayed that the Lord might show them 
the way to overcome their disagreement. While meditating and praying 
privately, the Holy Spirit told him that if this fellowship and baptism 
were not of the Lord, then Satan would not be concerned about it, 
neither would he tempt the fellowship with discord and schism. He 
recognized this disagreement as an attack of Satan, so he decided to 
withstand the Evil One by going through with the baptism. 

One of the leading brethren was greatly disturbed over the discord. As 
a result, he decided to catch his oxen and go home. Heinrich Voth 
returned to the fellowship from his place of prayer; since he and Sara 
had brought their baptismal clothes with them they were ready to enter 
the water. Heinrich was firmly convinced that the Lord wanted him to 
proceed with the baptism, so he began to sing, “Kommt, Brueder, steht 
nicht stille” (Come Brethren, Do Not Stand Still), took Sara, his wife, 
by the hand and made his way to the water. Others followed. 

June 10, 1877, thus became an important milestone not only for Heinrich 
and Sara, but also for the larger brotherhood that Heinrich was to serve. 
On that day Heinrich and Sara Voth, Heinrich Bergthold and Jacob B. 
Wiens were baptized by immersion by a lay brother, Peter Martens, in a 
lake about three miles west of Mountain Lake, and received as members 
of the Mennonite Brethren Church. The following Sunday four more were 
baptized by Peter Martens. 

The church which had a small beginning, threatened by discord, was 
now united in fellowship and increased in number. As the attendance 
grew they organized a Sunday school and elected Heinrich Voth as the 
first teacher and leader. New settlers transferred their membership from 
their church in Russia to the Mennonite Brethren Church in Carson 
Township, Minnesota. Conversion experiences of others who lived in the 
community were followed by baptism and church membership. This 
continuing growth soon suggested a more formal organization of the 
church. 

Due to Heinrich’s teaching experience in the schools and his leadership 
ability, the church looked to him for counsel and direction. A few weeks 
after his baptism, on July 15, 1877, as a 26-year -old man, he was elected 
by the membership to serve as teacher and minister of the Word of God 
in the church. The Lord blessed this ministry and the church entrusted 
him with additional leadership responsibilities. 

Heinrich loved to study. He often longed to attend a theological 
seminary and for a time carried on correspondence with the Baptist 
Seminary at Rochester, New York. However, circumstances and lack of 
finances kept him from attending this seminary. He therefore energet- 
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ically applied himself at home in his study and attained a high degree of 
education through self-study. 

Heinrich was beloved by his people. His deep spiritual insight, his 
thorough Bible knowledge through intensive private study, his earnest 
prayer life and his devotion to the Lord and His cause gained him favor 
with the people. He was always concerned to bring people to Christ and 
to help them in every need. The Christian life and ministry was a 
challenge to him and he wanted to do his best to be faithful. 

From his wife Sara he received faithful help and support; this 
encouraged him throughout his long and often trying ministry. She had 
a steadfast faith in the Lord, a faith that seldom wavered. She 
manifested a wonderful confidence in the Lord and a quiet but firm 
dedication to the call which the Lord had given her— as a mother to rear 
her children in the fear and nurture of the Lord, and also as the wife of a 
minister and elder of the church for forty -two years. 
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Part II 
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A CHOSEN VESSEL 


Willing to Serve 

Heinrich Voth accepted his charge as pastor with a warmth and 
dedication that drew people to him and to the Lord. He had a loving 
nature, still he was as staunch and solid as a rock in challenging sin. He 
feared no man; yet he was always ready to aid anyone who needed the 
Lord. He had a unique gift to make pastoral calls and point sinners to the 
Lord in a loving way. 

After he had preached the Word of God in his congregation for one 
year, the church decided to ordain him to the ministry. He was then 
twenty -seven years of age. The local church did not have an ordained 
minister, so they turned to the General Conference Mennonite Church for 
help. They asked the Reverend Heinrich Friesen, minister of the Wall’s 
Mennonite Church which had been organized in 1876 and later became 
known as the Gospel Mennonite Church, to ordain Heinrich Voth as a 
minister of the Gospel. This ordination service was a blessing to the 
church as well as to Voth; he accepted it as a challenge to more faithful 
and effective service for the Lord and the church. 

He loved the church and tried to be a good servant even though this 
often required great sacrifice. No task seemed too difficult or demanding. 
In the early years before he owned a horse, he used oxen for power to do 
his farm work and also to pull his carriage. After a hard day in the field, 
he was willing to walk three or four miles to meet a spiritual need. 

One beautiful summer day the breeze was blowing gently through the 
ripened grain. The harvest promised a rich reward for the year’s hard 
labor. Peter, Elder Voth’s son, was cutting the golden ripe grain with 
the only horses the Voths had, when he saw his father come walking 
across the field. 

“Peter,” the father said as he drew near, “I’ve received a call to go and 
visit someone in need; I will have to use the horses.” Peter unhitched the 
horses and turned them over to his father. 

That night a storm came up and ruined a large part of the standing 
grain. He might have saved the crop, but he was more interested in 
helping people so he trusted God for his daily bread. At times one of his 
neighbors loaned his horses so that he could fulfill his responsibilities 
with their aid. 
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Under Elder Voth’s leadership, the church grew in concern for its 
purity— as a body and as individuals. His preaching led to conviction; 
his shepherd heart drew people to new depths of commitment. Sinners 
also were awakened, saved, baptized and added to the church. 

As the church grew, the members prayed for more help in preaching 
the Word. They carefully considered the members of the church to search 
out those qualified to help Voth in the ministry. Again, under his 
leadership, the congregation earnestly sought the will of the Lord; they 
asked the Lord to show them whom He would want to serve in this 
capacity. On March 3, 1883, the church met, cast a ballot, and elected 
and authorized Johann Wiens and Heinrich Bergthold for the teaching 
and preaching ministry. This gave Voth more time to preach the Word 
elsewhere and broaden his ministry. 

Blessings in the salvation of people continued to flow. The Lord 
worked mightily through him. In 1883, he had the privilege of baptizing 
twenty-eight believers who had come to know the Lord as Saviour and 
were added to the church at Mountain Lake. 

One of the most thrilling experiences of Voth’s pastoral ministry was 
the good news that his father, Heinrich Voth, was saved. On May 25, 
1884, Elder Voth had the privilege of baptizing his own father in a lake 
near Mountain Lake. As part of the baptism ceremony, he found great 
joy in addressing his father as “my brother.” 

Heinrich Voth’s ministry was truly blessed by the Lord. The church 
recognized his special abilities and sacrificial dedication, so requested 
that he be ordained as an elder of the church. This would extend his 
influence and responsibility beyond the local church. 

In the fall of 1885, the Conference of Mennonite Brethren convened 
near Bingham Lake, Minnesota. On Sunday, after the convention, the 
church had an ordination service for Johann Wiens as minister and 
Heinrich Ewert as deacon. One week later, on November 1, the church 
met in the hay shed of the Heinrich Ewert farm, because the church did 
not have a building of its own. There Elder Abraham Schellenberg, who 
had immigrated to Buhler, Kansas, officiated at the ordination of the 
Reverend Heinrich Voth as elder of the Mennonite Brethren Church by 
laying his hands on him in the name of the Lord and the church. 

Elder Voth sensed the Lord’s hand upon his life in a continuing way; 
he was determined that Christ should be first in his life and service. He 
never considered this service a sacrifice because he recognized how much 
the Lord had sacrificed to redeem him. This conviction determined all his 
actions. 

One day, after he had sold forty acres of land, a friend came to him 
and asked, “Why did you sell that land when you could very profitably 
have kept it and cultivated it for yourself?” 

His response was characteristic, “A servant of God should not have 
many possessions, for they so easily become a hindrance to him in his 
work in the Kingdom of God.” 
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House Visitation 

The winter wind, blowing across the white-covered fields and whipping 
up snow banks as it went, never deterred Elder Voth in his ministry; nor 
did the temperature even when it dipped to below zero. His first thought 
was his responsibility to someone in need. On this day that needy person 
was a man with suicidal tendencies. He took with him another brother. 

After they arrived, his companion led the horses into the barn to 
protect them from the cold, while Elder Voth went into the house. As he 
entered he noticed the man sitting at a table with a threatening knife 
near at hand. Boldly, yet with love and firmness, Elder Voth shamed, 
scolded and challenged him to stop his threats and go to work. Then, as 
abruptly as he came, Elder Voth left for the barn where he and his 
companion hitched up the horses and drove home. The man in the house 
was shocked, but apparently helped, for he never threatened suicide 
again. 

Elder Voth could help others because he knew personally what peace 
with God meant. His own experience with the Lord remained vividly in 
his memory. The moment when he passed from depression and 
conviction of sin to forgiveness and assurance always remained a 
highlight in his life. Naturally, he wanted others also to enjoy the same 
peace. Wherever he went he confronted men and women, boys and girls 
with the message of life in Christ Jesus and tried to persuade them to be 
born again by the Spirit of God. 

Christians were challenged to live the victorious life by Elder Voth. He 
was a walking reminder that the Lord expects His children to be His 
disciples, to walk with Him and serve Him faithfully. Often, as he visited 
them, he would ask how they were getting along in their Christian 
experiences or whether they were reading the Word of God faithfully, or 
if they were practicing a life of prayer. 

In his friendly and persuasive manner he could communicate to young 
and old alike, inviting them to the Saviour or encouraging them to walk 
with Him. People seemed to open their lives naturally to meaningful 
counsel from him. 

His counseling ministry reached beyond his church into the commun- 
ity. He found opportunities everywhere. He was able to win the 
confidence of people wherever he went; always he was interested in 
leading them closer to the Lord Jesus Christ. People heard and received 
him gladly, although he encountered considerable opposition at times. 

Travel was a hardship in those days. At times some of the brethren of 
the church drove him from place to place and from home to home so that 
his own animals would not be over-taxed. In time his small pony and 
buggy were a common sight in the community. 

His communion with God made him sensitive to the direction and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. On one occasion he sensed an urge to visit 
the home of a family— Sperling by name— which lived southeast of 
Mountain Lake. The weather might have discouraged someone else, but 
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he walked eight miles that winter day because he sensed a person was in 
need of the Lord. He was able to lead this couple to the Lord as Saviour 
and they rejoiced in the Lord together. 

“Do your neighbors know the Lord as their Saviour?” he asked the 
Sperlings. “I would like to visit them also.” 

“No, Elder Voth, do not go to see the Heiers, our neighbors,” they 
answered. “Mr. Heier has a vicious disposition and does not like anyone 
to talk to him about spiritual things. We are afraid he might harm you.” 
“Thank you,” Elder Voth responded and walked over to see the 
Heiers. 

He had the privilege of leading them to Jesus Christ as Saviour; they 
were most grateful that he had come to visit them. 

On another occasion Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Loewen were depressed and 
discouraged because their barn had just recently burned down to the 
ground. The Holy Spirit led Elder Voth to pay them a visit. Before he 
was in sight, Mrs. Loewen suggested to her husband, “I wish Elder Voth 
would come to see us; perhaps he can help us out of our discouragement.” 
“If Voth comes here,” her husband responded, “I will chase him from 
the yard, I do not want to see him.” 

Elder Voth arrived soon after this conversation and Mr. Loewen did 
not have the heart to oppose him. Here again, the Lord used him as the 
balm of Gilead. He brought peace and tranquility to the troubled waters 
in that discouraged home. 


Church Leader 

He was often criticized and attacked in his work. At one business 
meeting of the church when a brother opposed him, railed at him and 
criticized his leadership, he listened respectfully and waited patiently. 
When his accuser stopped talking, Elder Voth turned to him and said, 
“Do you have any more to say?” 

“No,” responded the critic. 

“Then let us go on with our business,” responded Elder Voth and he 
continued to lead the meeting. 

Elder Voth was born with a native leadership ability. He developed 
this gift through his education in the schools of Russia and his teaching 
experience in the schools and the church. His dedicated and earnest 
study of the Scriptures and his child-like trust in the Lord helped him 
gain the respect of his fellowmen. 

The Mennonite Brethren Church which baptized him had also called 
him to be the leader during his first year as a member of the church. He 
accepted this responsibility and leadership in the spirit of humility as he 
tried faithfully to fulfill the tasks placed upon him. Early in his life of 
service people began to respond with warmhearted acceptance to his 
leadership. 

In the fall of 1879, he led a delegation of three to unite the church 
formally with the Mennonite Brethren Conference. He travelled about 
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325 miles by horse and buggy to Henderson, Nebraska, for the initial 
meeting with the Conference. 

Under his leadership the church also began a systematic house 
visitation program among its members. He and Jacob Wiens Sr. visited 
every family of the church during the winter of 1880 to encourage the 
believers in the faith and counsel them to live for the Lord. 

Pastor Voth enjoyed singing the hymns and gospel songs of the 
church. In 1883 the church, under his leadership, organized and 
established a singing program — including regular rehearsals— designed 
especially for young men and women. The interest in good music grew; 
two years later the church organized a choir that became a vital part of 
the worship services and an instrument of blessing through the years. 
The choir helped to answer his concern that the young people of the 
church would have an opportunity for spiritual activity and expression in 
public service. 

His shepherd heart and keen mind constantly searched for ways and 
means to involve more people in church fellowship and witnessing. On 
November 1, 1887, the young men, under his guidance, organized a 
young men’s association in his home. One young man who was a member 
of this organization in his youth later remarked, 

"This association was brought into being for the purpose of Christian fellowship 
and encouragement for witnessing for the Lord especially among the young men. 
This organization did much to strengthen the faith of the young brethren and 
produced strong workers in the church and the mission field." 1 


He also assisted the young ladies of the church to establish an 
organization to meet their need for fellowship, growth and service. 

The young men and women met separately until January 10, 1910, 
when they met together to form and organize the “Jugendverein” youth 
association to give an opportunity to the young people for public 
Christian service. Their monthly meetings created much interest for 
those younger and older alike; they also attracted many others who 
would not attend the regular church services. 

Elder Voth tried to lead his congregation into a deeper understanding 
of the Word of God, for the Scriptures were precious to him. He wanted 
to communicate his convictions to others. The church had provided a 
Sunday school for the children since the beginning of its existence and 
since 1877 Heinrich Voth had served as an active teacher and 
superintendent. He was succeeded as teacher by Heinrich Bergthold in 
1880. In 1886 he organized adult Bible classes on Sunday afternoons and 
had the ministers of the church teach the Word. 

The Lord gave this man remarkable insight into the Scripture. His 
teaching and preaching blessed, challenged and nurtured the church. His 
main concern focused on the people entrusted to him; he desired to see 
them grow and become mature, effective servants in the vineyard of the 
Lord. To accomplish this, he knew that the Lord would use other people 
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besides himself to lead and teach the people; so he was willing to have 
other brethren come and minister in the church quite frequently. 

As early as 1901 Elder Voth established a concentrated Bible course in 
his church, with August Liebelt and Johann Pankratz as teachers of this 
short course. Other ministering brethren were invited at different times 
to lead the church in Bible studies, mission services and evangelistic 
meetings. 

“Elder Voth is late for the church service again” was a remark heard 
now and then from brethren who found it hard to understand Elder 
Voth’s lack of promptness at the services of the church. But when he 
came, even though late, his presence blessed them and they overlooked 
this weakness. Upon return from his frequent trips, his warm reports of 
the blessings of God, and of the salvation of people, were received with 
anticipation and gladness. This challenged and encouraged the church to 
witness of their personal salvation to those who needed to know the 
Lord; consequently others were added to the church. 

A burning desire to see young men and women follow the Lord in 
obedience into the ministry or mission field remained deeply lodged in 
his heart. He enjoyed his own service for the Lord so he wanted to 
influence others to follow him. 

To his joy and satisfaction he assisted in the ordination of a number 
of young people for missions or the ministry. Among others, the N. N. 
Hieberts and the A. A. Schmidts entered mission work under his 
influence. He also had the privilege to ordain his son John as a 
missionary and his son Henry as an evangelist and minister. 

As a church leader he emphasized the ministry of prayer and study of 
the Word of God in his personal life. He spent much time with the Lord 
and enjoyed his fellowship with his Saviour. 

The spirit of liberty and frolicking that surrounded the United States 
national holiday of independence gave him some concern; he feared that 
the activities might draw some of the young people into the world of sin. 
Rather than forbid the members of the church to become involved in 
these celebrations, he introduced a church fellowship experience that 
centered around singing, preaching and sharing with an emphasis on 
missions— reaching the lost for Christ. In 1887 the church began a 
special July 4 mission festival that has continued as a blessing for over 
80 years. The next year a mission sale was begun to raise money for 
missions by selling various articles of value at public auction. It became 
a traditional activity through the years. 

Since in 1886 the church had constructed a worship building four miles 
north of Bingham Lake, some of the families living south of Mountain 
Lake considered the ten or twelve mile drive by horse and buggy each 
Sunday too far for them. So the congregation constructed another 
worship building five miles south of Mountain Lake in 1890. The church 
then met in two places for worship and fellowship; however, both groups 
remained as one unit under the leadership of Elder Voth. 
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He tried to lead the church into a positive pattern of Christian living 
that would overflow in joy and satisfaction; to this end his influence over 
both the Carson church north of Bingham Lake and the Mountain Lake 
Church remained strong and constant. In order to strengthen the 
fellowship and unity as well as promote the spirit of missions, the church 
decided in 1892 that both groups together should observe communion 
and feet washing on the first Sunday of each month, alternating between 
and two places of worship. They also agreed to gather for a mission 
emphasis Sunday morning and afternoon once every three months. These 
quarterly meetings presented a mission challenge and inspiration and set 
the stage for regular fellowship around the noon meal at the church. 

In a remarkable way Elder Voth was able to lead people to an encoun- 
ter with Christ; through his ministry many received Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. In 1895 he had the privilege of baptizing 67 believers; in all 
during his long and eventful ministry in Minnesota, he baptized over 
seven hundred believers. 

Church Disciplinarian 

Pastor Voth was a strict disciplinarian and took a stand against sin in 
the church. He exercised his influence against worldliness, immorality, 
adultery, smoking and drinking through admonition, correction and 
when necessary, by excommunication. 

In trying to help a secret smoker, Elder Voth accosted him rather 
abruptly with, “Brother, why do you smoke?” This sudden approach and 
open confrontation overcame and convicted the man, who thought his 
habit was a secret; he was able to gain the victory over his habit. 

Holiness was not only preached but also lived. In 1895 five members 
were excommunicated by the church under Elder Voth’s ministry 
because of their unrepented sin. In 1896 a minister of the. Gospel was 
excommunicated because of sin, but he later repented and was restored 
to fellowship again. 

Elder Voth had a deep love for the people. He was saddened by the 
necessity for any discipline, so he tried to act with a heart of compassion 
and longsuffering. Always he tried to avoid disciplinary actions by 
helping believers live victoriously. He was a good example, teaching the 
Word of God and counseling the believers to walk in holiness and love. 

Winning People 

“Lord lay some one upon my heart, and love that soul through me, 
And let me humbly do my part, to win that one for Thee.” 

The Mennonite community in southwestern Minnesota where the 
Voths lived was not large, but Heinrich had a vision for reaching people 
beyond it and so he tried to witness to the German-speaking people in 
other areas. His compassionate concern for people was very convincing; 
it led him to seek to win as many as possible for the Lord. Jesus Christ 
was the focal point of his proclamation wherever he went as he tried to 
win people to Him. 
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His ministry was limited, however, because he never mastered the 
English language. Usually, the message he communicated in public was 
kept within the bounds of the German-speaking population of the United 
States and Canada. On several occasions he had the opportunity to 
speak to Russian-speaking Americans in North Dakota; the Lord used 
him to win some there. 

Before long the brotherhood in the Mennonite Brethren Conference 
recognized his untiring efforts and winsome ways and saw that God was 
using him in special way to win people. Consequently, they charged him 
to evangelize and establish churches in other communities. The door to a 
ministry in other communities seemed to open wider each year. 

A friend from North Dakota related an experience at one of Elder 
Voth’s meetings when he wrote: 

It seemed as though no one would be saved. Beloved Brother Voth went to one 
more sinner and spoke to him about salvation. As Brother Voth placed his hand on 
the head of this young man. he fell on his knees and cried to God for help. The 
chains of Satan were broken and the man was saved. 2 

The Call to the North 

The urge to evangelize led the Mennonite Brethren Conference in 1883 
to send David Dyck of Henderson, Nebraska, and Heinrich Voth of 
Bingham Lake, Minnesota, to Manitoba, Canada, to proclaim the Gospel 
in the Mennonite communities there. They had a successful visit. As a 
result, the challenge rang out at the convention the following year to 
continue the ministry there while the promise of a rapidly approaching 
spiritual harvest beckoned them. The brotherhood caught the vision and 
endorsed the suggestions of the brethren with enthusiasm. 

Elder Voth accepted the work in Manitoba from the Conference with 
dedication and enthusiasm. He endured hardship and persecution for the 
sake of the Gospel during the next several decades as he returned to 
Manitoba repeatedly. In 1885 the Conference paid him $400 to spend 
most of the year in Manitoba; after his return he paid back $100 because 
he had not needed all of the remuneration. 

He was an energetic visitation evangelist. He drove or walked— 
sometimes alone or with a companion— from house to house, seeking the 
lost and spiritually hungry to bring them to Christ. People welcomed 
him and a number were saved through his ministry. 

“Oh, it is cold out tonight,” he spoke softly into his full beard as he 
noticed the temperature had dipped to 35 degrees below zero. The sun 
was setting and he sought for the hospitality of a home for the night, but 
in this village the people had turned against him. Home after home 
refused him admittance for the night ; all night outside in the cold would 
have meant death for him. Finally he came to the most humble resident 
of the village, the village herdsman, a Russian by birth who became the 
good Samaritan to Heinrich. 

“I do not have much room for overnight guests, but I welcome you to 
share what I have,” he told Elder Voth. 
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Heinrich was thankful for the hospitality and slept on the cold floor 
with all his clothes on to help keep him from the severe cold. That 
evening this servant of God recognized the Lord’s wonderful leading; 
before night settled in he had been able to lead his gracious host to know 
the Lord Jesus Christ as personal Saviour. The village had rejected him, 
the frost bit deeply outside, but a humble, poor man received him, and 
there was joy in heaven because a sinner repented on earth. 

Some people hated him because of the Gospel he preached. While 
travelling down the roadway one day he was stopped by several men 
and beaten quite badly; but thanks to the protection of the Lord and his 
heavy winter clothing he was not severely injured. 

The record of his opposition in some of the villages where he tried to 
win people for Christ reads like a part of the Apostle Paul’s life in the 
Acts of the Apostles. In one village three leaders including the mayor 
were determined to stop his preaching. They came to his meeting in a 
school house to capture him, take him to a place of confinement, force 
him to appear in court, then send him back to Minnesota. When he 
became aware of this he shook with fear, but the Lord was able to give 
him peace and calmness as he conducted the service; the Lord had taken 
care of him before and He would do so again. The three men came to the 
school filled with people. 

“Permit me to show you some seats, please follow me,’’ said one of the 
men in attendance. He led them to the only empty seats, which were 
directly behind the speaker. As they sat there waiting for the right 
moment to act, they heard the Word of God preached clearly and 
fearlessly. The mayor was convicted of his sin and he gave his life to the 
Lord that evening; he turned from being a persecutor of the Lord to a 
follower. Heinrich Voth was spared again and the Lord was able to bring 
glory to Himself. 

At another time he was escorted to the United States border by some 
of his persecutors and forbidden to return. Still he was undaunted and 
walked back to witness for the Lord and preach Jesus to the people. 

During one period of service, a slanderous rumor spread that he was 
out running around and had left his family to starve at home, but he 
committed this to the Lord as well and continued to witness for Him. 

In spite of opposition, his testimonies and messages reached the hearts 
of adults, young people and children alike, and many came to know the 
Lord as personal Saviour through him. 

In response to the request of the conference, Elder Voth carried the 
responsibility of the work in Manitoba until 1888, when he ministered 
there for one month and then was able to transfer the responsibility for 
the work to Rev. Gerhard Wiebe, who had recently moved to Manitoba 
from Russia. After that he returned periodically, but he was able to 
direct his energies elsewhere as other doors opened. 

Elder Voth loved his family and left home reluctantly, but when the 
call came to visit Manitoba again in 1894, he committed his family to the 
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Lord and left for Canada. Through his efforts people again came to 
know the Lord by faith in Him. 

While he was in Manitoba, he received a call to come to Saskatchewan 
and minister the Word of God and assist them in the church. The 
brethren in Manitoba encouraged him to go. However, such an 
extended trip almost five hundred miles further from home caused him to 
hesitate. He was concerned about his family, so prayed about it and 
committed the decision to the Lord. Finally, he concluded that when the 
Lord calls to a work, the servant should be willing to follow gladly. He 
was encouraged also by reading Acts 8:26, “And the angel of the Lord 
spake unto Philip, saying, Arise and go . ...” “I am willing to follow, 
Lord,” he prayed. Then he wrote an explanation to his family and 
departed for Saskatchewan. He ministered at Rosthern and other places 
in Saskatchewan with the blessing of God upon his ministry. 

One lady related her experience: 

“Just before the evening service, Elder Voth asked me— ‘Do you want 
to become Jesus’ possession?’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ I said. At the moment he said no more. I went in and sat down 
for the service. He preached on the subject, ‘Do You Want to Dedicate 
Your Youth to the Lord?’ This message spoke to me, convinced me of 
sin; but I wasn’t saved until weeks later.” 3 

The north drew Elder Voth mightily. After repeated visits during 
which the Lord was able to use him to win many people for Christ and 
strengthen the churches, he often said, “A piece of my heart is in 
Manitoba.” 

One of Elder Voth’s mountaintop experiences in Manitoba occurred 
when he had the privilege of preaching the ordination sermon for his son 
Henry S. Voth at Winkler, Manitoba, in 1907. In his sermon he pointed 
to Jesus as the example and developed the thoughts that an evangelist 
must be able to speak, pray, weep and die. Henry S. Voth became a 
prominent and successful evangelist, pastor and conference leader in the 
Mennonite Brethren Church. 

Henry S. Voth wrote of his father’s work in Manitoba: 

Soon the Lord opened the doors and hearts there and since then he gave part of 
his life and strength to this great work. Many people were won to the Lord and 
found peace in the blood of the the Lamb. Worldly advantages and interests 
receded into the background when he could serve the Lord. 4 

He proclaimed the Gospel, prayed for the people and pleaded with 
them to come to his Lord. 

Preacher and Bible Teacher 

Heinrich Voth loved to preach the Word of God, and people heard him 
gladly. Even though his sermons often seemed too long, especially for 
the boys and girls, they listened carefully when he spoke to them. 

Many times he told stories and gave lessons to children in his public 
preaching services. One fall he used an acorn as an object lesson for a 
message to the boys and girls. 
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“Do you see what this is?” he asked as he raised the acorn high so all 
could see. 

“If this small seed is planted, watered and cared for, it will sprout and 
grow to be a large oak tree. The kingdom of God is like that, for every 
little deed done for the Lord grows to be a big blessing,” he said. 

Then he related to the children how many blessings and advantages 
they enjoyed over the children in heathen lands where the Lord was not 
known. Finally he challenged them by saying, “You need to follow the 
Lord from your youth so that your heart will not be hardened. Look at 
Nebuchadnezzar,” he continued, “he gave his heart to the Lord when he 
was an old man, but his son Beltshazzar was lost, though he knew of his 
father’s punishment and repentance.” 

On another occasion he challenged the boys and girls to obedience. 
Children were a joy to his heart and he told stories to them very 
effectively. He also took a personal interest in young people and 
communicated well with them, even in the last years of his life. 

His preaching ministry led him to North Dakota among Russian- 
speaking people. With a little help he was able to minister very well in 
the Russian language. At one meeting a man fell down and cried to the 
Lord. He had promised his long-departed mother that he would be 
saved — now finally he was ready to receive the Lord as his Saviour. Elder 
Voth commented on this experience by saying, “If only his mother could 
have experienced this moment before she died.” Then he exhorted 
mothers not to cease to present their children to the Lord in prayer, for 
the Spirit of God would continue to work. 

Elder Voth presented the Word of God in an interesting way. He used 
many stories and incidents to illustrate his messages. He spoke earnestly 
and with compassion; wherever he preached people spoke of the 
blessings they had received from the Lord. His sermons were usually 
quite long but interesting enough to keep the attention of the 
congregation with the exception of a restless boy or girl. 

He had quiet preaching mannerisms that drew the attention of the 
listener. His voice was not loud, but calm, yet penetrating; he spoke very 
distinctly and had a good command of the language. His thoughts 
followed progressively with little repetition. 

His preaching ministry led him far and wide, both in Canada and in 
the United States. In the days of slow trains, horse and carriage, he 
recorded one four-and-a-half week period of activity as follows: “I 
conducted 32 services, directed 9 Bible studies and made 45 house visits; 

I travelled 1427 miles by train, 219 miles by sleigh and 77 miles by 
wagon.” 5 

Wherever he went, Elder Voth’s knowledge of the Bible was 
recognized and his exposition of Scripture was warmly received— from 
Michigan in the east to California in the west and from Oklahoma in the 
south to Saskatchewan and Manitoba in the north. His teaching of the 
Bible reflected a conviction and confidence as well as a warmth and 
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winsomeness that reached people. He tried to teach the whole counsel of 
God as revealed in the Bible and not omit any part of it. 

The Book of Hebrews was one of his favorite books for exposition and 
Bible teaching, but he tried to be a good teacher of the whole Bible. He 
spoke on varied occasions and always tried to keep Jesus Christ at the 
core of the message. He frequently preached on missions or on prayer. 
Always he challenged his listeners to follow the Lord. 

He tried to keep his audiences interested and so varied his approach. 
One day he asked the congregation, “How many of you know what is 
recorded in Mark 16:15, 16?” When only a few hands were raised, he 
reprimanded the audience and asked them to stand and read the passage 
together with him. This brought the audience to attention and they heard 
a heart-warming message on missions. 

His unique Bible teaching ministry became known far and wide. As he 
travelled he often taught and expounded the Bible for Christians during 
the daytime and conducted evangelistic meetings in the evenings. 

The administration of Tabor College, a Mennonite Brethren Associa- 
tion school at Hillsboro, Kansas, introduced a Bible emphasis week into 
its program in 1911 and asked him to come and expound the Scriptures. 
He preached a series of messages on Hebrews 1 to 6. In the following 
year he was unable to accept a return ministry, but he came back again 
later. In 1917 he spoke at Tabor College on the sacrifices described in the 
book of Hebrews; the following year he expounded Hebrews 11 to 13 and 
discussed biblical church regulations. 

Rev. H. E. Wiens of Mountain Lake, Minnesota, who knew Elder Voth 
well, testifies that “through his rich experience gained in his untiring 
house visitations and intense study of the Word of God, Elder Voth 
became a very effective teacher and preacher of the Word of God in Bible 
services and conference meetings.” 

Conference Leader 

As a natural result of his background in the Mennonite community in 
Russia and because of his newfound life in Christ Jesus, Elder Voth 
sought for and treasured a cooperative working relationship with other 
Mennonite Brethren members and churches. He enjoyed fellowship with 
the brethren and became a strong supporter of the brotherhood. 

In 1878, Peter Regier of Henderson, Nebraska, visited the Minnesota 
brethren and invited them to the Mennonite Brethren Conference 
sessions to be held at Henderson the next year. Four men, Heinrich 
Voth, Heinrich Ewert, Gerhard Gaede and Jacob R. Wiebe travelled 
about 325 miles by horse and buggy to represent their church at this 
convention. They were warmly received and given an official reception 
into the Conference. 

Elder Voth was so definitely convinced that these conference sessions 
were important to the brotherhood and the church that he attended each 
one for thirty-eight years, and willingly served in various capacities as 
much as circumstances and his local responsibilities would permit. 
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The entire brotherhood recognized his compassionate interest, leader- 
ship ability and willing service by electing him as secretary. He also 
served as assistant leader and later as leader or chairman of the 
conference from 1901 to 1915. After the 1912-15 triennium he asked to be 
released from this responsibility, for at the age of 64 his strength and 
health were beginning to fail him. He was then elected as assistant for 
the next three years. The brethren still had confidence in him. 

He revealed his conference loyalty and support in various ways. He 
declined offers to work for the German Baptists because he loved the 
Mennonite Brethren. Although he appreciated what the Baptists had 
done to help the Mennonite Brethren mission get started, he had a 
sincere longing for the conference to start its own mission. “I long to see 
a brother from Minnesota offer to go to the foreign mission field," he 
said; soon his longing was fulfilled in the person of Heinrich Enns. But 
even here he submitted to the wish of the brotherhood as his comments 
indicate: ‘‘Brother H. Enns has offered himself," he said to the 
conference, ‘‘but the Minnesota church agrees with the direction that will 
be given by the conference. If Brother Enns is not accepted, the 
Minnesota church will accept the decision." 

He believed that the conference was a brotherhood and that no one or 
no church is completely independent. ‘‘Let us work together in the spirit 
of unity among the brethren and support the conference and its 
program," he pleaded. 

In 1902 a question concerning the division of the conference into smaller 
geographic segments was raised. Elder Voth became vitally involved in 
the development of a plan that in 1909 led finally to a triennial 
convention for the entire brotherhood and annual conventions for three 
district conferences. The entire brotherhood, the General Conference of 
the Mennonite Brethren, held responsibility for foreign missions, 
publications and education while the other programs were left to the 
district conferences. 

As a conference supporter and leader Elder Voth was interested in a 
growing program of Christian higher education so he suggested that the 
conference assume the responsibility for the theology department at 
Tabor College, an Association school, and provide a teacher for the same. 
This recommendation was accepted by the brotherhood. 

Since the Minnesota church was in the Central District Conference 
region, he became very active and influential there as conference leader. 
He was chairman of that conference from its beginning in 1910 until 
failing health caused him to decline the leadership in 1916. ‘‘I am getting 
older and my strength is failing. I will help eagerly and willingly 
according to my strength. Pray for me," he explained. 

He was a leader with devotion to his Lord, a vision for greater 
accomplishments for the Lord ahead, a compassion for people, a love for 
the brotherhood and a dedication to his task. 
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Sensitive Concern 

“Will you forgive where we have failed or where we have hurt 
anyone?” was a common expression of Chairman Voth at the conclusion 
of a conference session. 

“Can we all leave in liberty and love?” This question by the chairman 
was answered by the conference in a standing confirmation. 

On another occasion, Elder Voth thanked the brethren for the 
confidence given him by electing him as chairman and then asked, 
“Have we come too close to anyone, or pained someone at this 
convention?” There was no response and so all departed in peace. 

At the conclusion of one convention, after he had asked whether 
everyone had inner liberty, he said to the delegation, “I sense that no 
one has been injured and so we can conclude in hearty, brotherly love 
with the song, “Im Himmel gibt’s kein Scheiden mehr” (In Heaven Is 
No Parting). 

At the 1903 convention feelings were hurt and some delegates had 
suffered pain. So all procedures were stopped until the situation was 
clarified and brethren were reconciled. Then all were able to depart in 
peace. 

Elder Heinrich Voth had a sensitive conscience made so by a warm 
personal relationship to the Lord and an honest searching of God’s 
Word. He was not only sensitive to the feelings of his brethren but 
interested in establishing a good conscience toward God and man 
wherever he went. He was willing to humble himself; people loved him 
when they recognized his honest sincerity. 

Mission Leader 

Heinrich Voth’s effective personal witness, evangelistic ministry as 
well as his administrative ability and experience prepared him well for 
leadership in the conference mission program. His compassion for those 
who needed Christ was recognized by the brotherhood. 

Through his patient teaching he tried to motivate and inspire the local 
church to support the mission program of the conference. Early in his 
ministry in Manitoba he introduced a meaningful activity for the 
church— and especially for the young people on July 4— Independence 
Day. 

“Brethren,” he said, “let us be a positive witness in our community 
and foster missions in our church on the July 4 holiday instead of 
following the world in its celebrations.” 

In 1887 the church started a July 4 mission festival that has been an 
inspiration and challenge over the decades. 

He was elected as a member of the first permanent committee for 
mission work among the North American Indians. He continued to serve 
there until the Board of Foreign Missions was formed in 1896. 

The Mennonite Brethren Conference had shown interest in foreign 
mission work for some time and had been involved with the Baptist 
missions in India and Africa. At the 1898 convention Elder Voth 
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delivered a stirring mission message on John 15:16 which made a deep 
impression on the conference delegates and established the foreign mission 
concern on a sound basis. The atmosphere seemed charged by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit and the brethren seemed ready to move into 
their own program. 

The burden of missions had grown heavy on him; he had a 
compassionate concern for missions abroad. Two years earlier he had 
expressed himself at the conference sessions as follows: “I long to see a 
brother from our Minnesota Mennonite Brethren church offer himself 
to go to the foreign mission field. Brother Heinrich H. Enns now offers 
himself.” 

Heinrich Enns and his wife were sent to Africa as an answer to his 
prayerful concern. 

A few years after the Enns’s had offered themselves for mission work, 
Elder Voth was able to recommend Brother and Sister N. N. Hiebert, 
another young couple from his congregation, for missions abroad. The 
Hieberts were chosen to be the first Mennonite Brethren missionaries 
from North America to India. 

In his introduction of the Hieberts for deputation work in the 
churches, Elder Voth exhorted the brotherhood to pray the following 
prayer, “Lord Jesus, make us a faithful, sacrificial and self-denying 
mission people.” He wrote in the conference periodical: “I also believe that 
the brethren of the board felt the burden of the responsibility to look for 
a brother, and pled on their knees with the Lord for His guidance. Now 
as Brother N . N . Hiebert travels through the churches the beloved brethren 
and sisters raise the question, ‘Is this the brother?’ Who offers the clear 
answer?” 

Then he challenged the brotherhood and requested that each one ask 
the following question first: “Am I a child of God in whose heart missions is 
foremost? Is my inward longing to help fulfill the command of the Lord 
to His disciples— ‘Go ye into all the world, . . .’ which bound the salvation 
of the world on their soul? Are we a mission church in the true sense of the 
word? Do we carry the travail of new birth for the lost world, for poor lost 
sinners who are as precious as we, in our heart?” 

He continued to pour out the burden of his heart in a compassionate 
plea, “Oh, beloved brethren and sisters, this is the first question for us to 
ask. Let us not rest until we hear the ‘yes’ of the Spirit, even though we 
must bow deep in the dust. Is it not blessed to be able to help in the 
best, the work of missions? There is no higher calling on earth.’ 6 

He was convinced that if the brethren and sisters in the churches 
would answer that question honestly they would see volunteers from 
their midst offer themselves for the Lord and be willing to go wherever 
the Lord would send them. He manifested a deep and sincere dependence 
upon the Lord and was concerned that those who were called by the Lord 
be sent to the mission field and that the believers at home should go with 
them with their prayers and gifts. 
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In order to promote the work of missions in the churches, he 
recommended to the conference in 1900 that the chairman of the mission 
board, Elder Abraham Schellenberg, visit the churches to awaken 
interest in missions and enlighten the brotherhood about the work. 

He became ever more involved in sending the message of life to foreign 
lands. He was chosen to deliver the mission message at the conference in 
1902. In the following year he was elected to the Board of Directors of 
Foreign Missions. He remained on that board for the next 15 years. In 
1906 he became vice-chairman of the board and the following year he 
became the chairman. He kept that responsibility until the Lord called 
him home to glory eleven years later. Under his leadership the program 
grew. 

With eloquence and sensitive dignity he communicated with people. 
At the reception of the B. F. Wiens’s for mission work in India, he spoke, 
in his hearty way, for the Board of Foreign Missions to Mr. Wiens in the 
presence of the Conference delegation and said: “After careful considera- 
tion, we have recognized it as God’s will to receive you and send you out 
into the heathen world. Greet your beloved wife and tell her that she is 
received together with you for the work. We remember the prayers of your 
father and view your presence in this position as a fruit of his prayers.” 7 

His desire was to “awaken the sense of responsbility in every brother 
and sister.” 8 

He thought it necessary to support the mission efforts of the 
brotherhood unitedly and wholeheartedly. “A sense of mission is the life 
nerve of every church and each believer, ” 9 he stated. 

Elder Voth taught the children to remember the people in heathen 
lands who needed Jesus; he inspired young people to give themselves to 
the Lord for missions; he challenged adults to support missions 
wholeheartedly. 

Once the brotherhood had accepted the responsibility, he felt they 
should do their utmost to accomplish the work there before entering a 
new field. He favored concentrating on the work in India before 
accepting a new field in China, and he emphasized the established work 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Mrs. H. T. Esau speaks of him in her book, “He had a great burden 
for the lost and a vision for foreign mission work, and spent much time 
in prayer for the cause.” 10 

Under his leadership, the need and urgency of missions was constantly 
upheld in the brotherhood. The board recommended that every church 
should especially remember missions in the sermons, prayer and 
offerings on the first Sunday of each month and on the first day of the 
main festivals of the year, such as Christmas, Easter, Pentecost. 11 

After the Lord had promoted him to glory, his son, Henry S. Voth, 
wrote of his mission interest: “Above all the work of foreign missions lay 
heavy upon his soul. He was often concerned about his work and often 
prayed and agonized for it late into the night. The children were at times 
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witnesses of his midnight vigil, praying fervently in intercession and 
agonizing over the cause of Christ.” 12 

Trailblazer 

Without a vision people perish. Elder Voth saw the overcast sky and 
imagined the sparkling sunshine above it; in the same way, he looked at 
the uncompleted task in the kingdom of God and, beyond that shadow, 
envisioned a multitude of people won for Christ and churches established 
for His glory. 

Elder Voth assumed his conference responsibilities in a conscientious 
way ; he had a compassionate concern for the cause of Christ and tried to 
give leadership wherever he could. He blazed the trail for an expanding 
mission in Manitoba; he was the first Bible conference speaker at Tabor 
College; he led the way for the direct conference support of Tabor 
College; he was instrumental in opening up a Mennonite Brethren 
mission in India. 

In 1901, after the return of missionaries N. N. Hieberts from 
India, the conference, under the leadership of Elder Voth, initiated the 
position of itinerant missionary. Missionary Hiebert was asked to visit 
the churches to increase mission support. At Elder Voth’s suggestion, 
the office was dicontinued after a number of years because missionaries 
home on furlough could now take care of the deputation work in the 
churches. 

He introduced the reading of the conference ‘‘Rules of Procedure” at 
the beginning of conference sessions so that the business procedure 
would be more orderly and efficient. Under his chairmanship, the initial 
steps were taken to establish a fund for building an educational 
institution. He led in the establishment of new churches in Canada and 
in the continuing growth of the work there. He had a leading role in 
blazing a trail of reorganization for conference structure and its 
expansion into annual district conferences, with a triennial General 
Conference convention. 

Careful Christian stewardship was important to him. He strongly 
urged that the resolutions the brotherhood accepted at the conference 
sessions be carried out by both individuals and churches, and that all 
designated funds be honored as specified by the donor. 

‘‘There needs to be complete confidence within the brotherhood. The 
churches must support the conference and entrust their funds to the 
brotherhood for specified ministries,” he stated. 

The Lord gave him an open mind and a daring personality; he was 
always looking for new areas to conquer, and new trails to open up on 
which he and the brotherhood could walk. 

A Man of the Word and Prayer 

Elder Voth was an ardent student of the Word of God. In spite of his 
many activities he found time to read and meditate much upon the Word 
of God. After an extended trip to Kansas, he wrote of his experience in 
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studying the Bible even in the train depot while waiting for the next 
train. While at home he spent many hours in his study with the Word of 
God. Whenever questions or problems arose, he searched to see what the 
Lord had to say. 

The Bible was the final authority for him in faith and practice. In it he 
found the foundation for his faith in God; and he sought always to make 
an application in his own life before he taught the Word to others. 
“What do the Scriptures teach?” was a question others often heard him 
ask. 

Elder Voth loved and trusted the Lord. He spent many hours on his 
knees in prayer, wrestling before the Lord both day and night. He led the 
congregation into a deeper prayer life and into a more intimate fellowship 
with God. Since he was a man of prayer, he was consequently a man of 
victory. Prayer to him was more than a regular routine. His congregation 
held regular prayer meetings in the homes; many walked miles to attend. 

On one occasion several brethren walked home with him for six miles 
from a prayer meeting. They had a burden on their hearts that seemingly 
refused to leave; so they continued their prayer meeting on the way 
home, stopping occasionally as they poured out their concern unceasing- 
ly before the Lord. They continued to pray earnestly. Their prayers were 
answered, to their joy, by the time they arrived at home. 

He also sensed his own weaknesses and learned to depend upon the 
Lord with all his heart. At a meeting in the Alexanderwohl Mennonite 
Church in Kansas he challenged his congregation to consider what each 
individual’s prayer closet would testify: 

If somehow the walls of the prayer closet could testify of the visit to its 
sanctuary, if regular or neglected: if the prayer is brought before the Lord earnestly 
or casually, or if the prayer closet is entered in a rush to pacify the Lord. 0, 
brethren and sisters, is it not so that often hindrances arise on the way to the 
prayer closet? Do not weeds grow on the pathway? Yes, sometimes thorns close the 
way to the closet. Let us be watchful in this matter. 13 

In his many Bible conferences he often preached on the subject of 
prayer. After relating a mother’s answer to her prayer, he appealed to 
mothers everywhere through an article in the Zionsbote , the Mennonite 
Brethren Conference paper by saying: 

Faithful mothers, do not cease to present your children to the Lord in prayer, for 
some day, even though you may be gone, your child will, must, bow down in 
repentance and be saved. Your prayers cannot be lost, if you in the still, small 
closet carry your children on hands of prayer to the Lord's feet.* 4 

As the chairman of the Board of Foreign Missions, he frequently used 
the publication to call on the constituency to pray for the missionaries 
travelling to or from the field, or for their ministry on the field. As 
chairman of one conference or another he often encouraged the people to 
be much in prayer, for “All is futile without the blessings of God,” he 
said. 

“Great is the loss which results when the prayer chamber of God’s 
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children has become void and the path to it is overgrown with grass,” he 
told a Bible conference congregation at Tabor College in Hillsboro, 
Kansas. 

He was a practical man and therefore he did not only speak about 
prayer and challenge others to engage in it, but he practiced it in his 
daily life. It is said of him that he prayed about almost everything in his 
life— even the purchase of a hat or a pair of shoes. He prayed much 
about his work with people, as well as for the people entrusted to him. 
Ruth Wiens, in a paper on his life, wrote: 

He himself prayed much: he led the Christians into lives of much prayer and 
fellowship with the Lord. Truly he was a leader of great faith and great victory in 
prayer .... He encouraged the Christians to take part and to pray much in all 
services. Personally he would remind the members, 'How is your prayer life?” They 
could never neglect prayer. Much could be said of the fervor of his own prayer life. 

He wrestled much with God in prayer in times of trials and hard problems for the 
church as well as for the many unsaved ones around them. On one occasion when 
the church met for special prayer, he became so burdened for lost souls that he wept 
and prayed with his face down to the floor. There was also a spirit of prayer in the 
home: the family prayer hour was one never to be neglected. 15 

His youngest son, Abram, said that his father often returned home 
exhausted and burdened from his preaching or administrative trips. Soon 
after arriving at home, he would often withdraw into his study and spend 
hours, sometimes even days in fasting and prayer. He would come 
outside or go to the barn where the boys would be working, speak a few 
words with them, then return to the prayer closet; his eyes had a distant 
gleam in them and it was clearly evident that his concern was with issues 
elsewhere. 

To Elder Voth, “prayer changes things” was more than a pious 
slogan; it was a reality in his life. 

A Man Indeed 

Elder Voth had his own personal peculiarities. “When I come to 
Henderson, Nebraska, again, I want to sleep at your house in my usual 
bed,” he told a friend from Henderson one day. “I do not wish to sleep 
anywhere else.” 

But wherever he went, he was honored and respected. He had many 
responsibilities; he travelled far and wide; people came gladly to hear his 
preaching. Yet he was also a man and very human indeed. 

He tended to be a late riser in the mornings; he found it difficult to be 
up and busy at the job like other farmers. Partly this was due to his late 
hours in the study when the family was sound asleep, and partly to his 
nature. But it was at times misinterpreted by his neighbors, who believed 
that a farmer should be busy early in the morning. He also found it 
difficult to be in church on time for services; sometimes his brethren had 
to begin the service before he arrived, even though he was to have led the 
meeting. 

Farming was often a drudgery to him. Although it provided most of 
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the income for himself and his family, he seemingly could not give 
himself to it wholeheartedly. Whatever success he had in it was achieved 
through the involvement of his wife and neighbors and later his sons. 

“One horse’s shoulder is very sore and seemingly getting worse every 
day,” he commented to Mrs. Voth one day. He tried everything he could 
think of to correct the situation; he applied all the remedies known by 
him to the horse’s sore shoulder, but to no avail. After plowing this way 
for a few days his son Henry came home and walked across the field to 
meet his father. 

“Henry, will you look at that horse’s sore shoulder for me?” he asked. 
One quick glance showed Henry the problem— and the solution. He saw 
that the single-tree with which the horse was pulling the load was 
unhooked and off center. This caused the horse to pull the load with one 
trace and placed most of the pressure upon one shoulder. No wonder that 
shoulder was sore. 

During the busy season on the farm, his friends and neighbors 
extended a helping hand to allow him more time for his spiritual 
ministry. In times of special need the church also assumed some of his 
financial responsibilities; otherwise his service was rendered without 
charge as a labor of love. The congregation was grateful for his ministry 
of love. 

On a special day he wrote, “February 19, 1906, was my birthday; so I 
was inclined to retrospection and meditation. The past moved before my 
mind’s eye, with an occasional pause at some especially meaningful 
experience. I concluded my review with mixed feelings. 

“I paused at a station where only one step separated me from death, 
but the Lord kept watch over me, and at another step where I failed to 
grant the Lord attention and obedience as He tried to speak to me. 
Again I paused as I recognized the Lord’s special longsuffering 
compassion with me. I was grateful for the love and comfort that met me 
at the altar of repentance and confession so that I could say, ‘Abba 
Father.’ He was always faithful.” 16 

In the meantime the sun had set, twilight turned to darkness and he 
turned to his desk to write a letter by lamplight. He had noticed that 
Mrs. Voth seemed busy and secretive. He became somewhat suspicious 
of what appeared to be unusual activity, but since he was gone from 
home so often, he brushed the suspicions aside. 

As he pondered this enigma, the door to the living room opened slowly 
and a surprising view met his unbelieving eyes. A crowd of people, each 
with a book in hand, began to sing. Then one of the ministers read 
chapter one of the Epistle to the Galatians and gave him a kiss. This was 
followed by many words of greeting and best wishes from the group on 
the fifty-fifth anniversary of his birthday. 

This group presented him with a set of books and Mrs. Voth with a 
beautiful lamp. The choir sang and they all had a wonderful evening of 
fellowship with some tasty refreshments the ladies had prepared. 

Elder Voth was very grateful for this token of love. He was truly 
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humbled; in the days which followed, he committed himself to serve the 
Lord more faithfully than ever. 

The Lord blessed the Voth home with a family of eleven children, two 
of whom died when small. Each one of the nine who grew up received the 
Christ as Saviour; father Voth had the joy also of baptizing each one. 
This moved him deeply. On one occasion particularly he was overcome 
by deep emotion and gratitude as he baptized several of his children. 

With their family, Elder Voth and Sister Voth spent almost their 
entire life in Minnesota on the first homestead farm. As the children 
grew older they were able to assume more and more responsibility for the 
material tasks on the farm ; this allowed him to give himself more to the 
service of the Lord as a minister of the church and the brotherhood. 

He tried faithfully to train his children and give them an education to 
the extent of his financial ability. Due to the many responsibilities in the 
church and the conference and the great demands on his time, he tended 
to neglect his family. But his wife was an untiring mate, diligent, faithful 
and understanding. She was responsible for the household, since he was 
gone from home so much. Of course, even when at home he often found it 
difficult to care for the everyday matters of life. So it was good that she 
was industrious and knew how to make the most out of the provisions 
for the family. She also knew how to discipline the children in love and 
kindness. 

Elder Voth asked her to record the acts of disobedience of the children 
in his absence. When it came time for him to return home, the boys 
would beg mother to erase the list of offenses before father returned. 

Elder and Sister Voth tried to be a good example to their children. 
They wanted them to be useful in the service of the Lord. They did not 
strive for earthly gain. They were sincere and honest in their dealings 
with others. The family was knit together under their guidance in a bond 
of fellowship and unity. 

Heinrich and Sara Voth dedicated their children early to the Lord; 
they had the joy of seeing each one grow up to serve the Lord in his or 
her own way. As the boys grew older it soon became evident that Henry 
and John were being led to preach the Word of God. Elder Voth had the 
joy of ordaining son Henry as an evangelist and son John as a 
missionary to the people of India. Henry served in several places in the 
United States and for a longer period of time at Winkler, Manitoba. He 
became one of the most used preachers and conference leaders in the 
Mennonite Brethren Church; John served the Lord faithfully in India 
and became a true missionary statesman. Two of the daughters, Sarah, 
Mrs. A. A. Dick, and Helen, Mrs. P. H. Neufeld, were married to 
ministers of the Gospel and life-time teachers. 

On July 2, 1916, missionary John Voth and his family returned home 
for furlough from India. On the following Sunday the entire Voth family 
had a reunion. The parents were overjoyed to have all the children from 
California, Oregon, Manitoba, and India home for the occasion. This 
glorious event in the golden years of Elder and Sister Voth— with the 
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entire family of forty-two under the shady oak trees near the 
church— proved to be one of the mountaintop experiences of their lives. 

Here Is That Man 

Elder Voth’s life was based upon a vital faith in the living Lord. He 
illustrated in his life a definite, personal relationship to Jesus Christ. He 
feared God with all his heart, serving Him boldly and with gladness. He 
was never ashamed of the Lord, and was willing to defend the faith 
whenever it was attacked; he used his sword— the Word of God— with 
confidence and satisfaction. 

At a convention which he attended, Elder Voth heard a speaker 
challenge the congregation with the words, “I would like to see the man 
who could give me the evidence that it was God’s will that Christ had to 
pass through his sufferings and death to redeem man.” A quiet hush 
settled over the crowd. 

‘‘That challenge cannot be left unanswered,” thought Elder Voth. 
Quietly, but confidently he rose to his feet. 

‘‘Here is that man!” he spoke. The crowd listened in silent 
expectation. 

He proceeded to read from Acts 2:23, ‘‘Him being delivered by the 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain” and Acts 3:18, “But those things 
which God before had shown by the mouth of all His prophets, that 
Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled.” 

He sat down; the truth was established. 
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CONFIDENTLY ONWARD 


Facing Decline 

Elder Voth lived an abundant life! 

Though service for the Lord in the church, at home, in his itinerant 
preaching or at the desk of administration had often placed a heavy 
burden upon his heart, his life and ministry had brought much 
satisfaction and many blessings. 

“The Lord is faithful,” was both his experience and testimony. 

After three score years of active involvement in the challenges of life 
he noticed an increasing heart problem and a decrease in the robust 
health he had enjoyed so long. He knew that he could not continue his 
many activities nor retain all of his responsibilities much longer; but he 
wanted to experience a graceful decline in his ministry. He desired to 
release his responsibilities nobly, in a planned way and to the glory of 
the Lord. He wanted to move confidently onward in his relationship with 
the Lord whom he loved with all his heart. 

On his way home from Montana, he stopped in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
for a physical examination by a prominent doctor. After the examination 
the doctor faced him squarely and counseled, 

“Rev. Voth, >ou are overstraining yourself. I must caution you to 
cease your spiritual ministry, for your heart shows definite signs of 
deterioration. If you stop your active life, rest and take care not to strain 
yourself you could live for a number of years with reasonably good 
health.” 

“Doctor, the ministry is my life. How long could I live if I continue my 
preaching ministry?” he asked. 

“At the rate you are working now, you could hardly live more than 
three years,” the doctor replied. 

‘‘Then I will continue my ministry. For I would rather serve the Lord 
actively in the ministry to which He has called me for another three 
years than live long in rest and inactivity,” Elder Voth responded with 
deep conviction. 

The realization that his health was failing helped him relinquish some 
responsibilities in the brotherhood so the cause of Christ would not suffer 
because of his physical limitations. 
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He accepted his increasing age and declining strength graciously. In 
1915, at the triennial convention of the Mennonite Brethren General 
Conference, he declined the nomination for chairman. At the 1916 
Central District Conference sessions he pointed out that he was getting 
older and weaker and asked the brethren and sisters to intercede for him. 

“I will help willingly in preaching and service according to my 
strength. But if I become tired, I ask for your consideration and 
tolerance; I would be pleased if you would release me from the work,” he 
explained. 

He graciously faced his decline in the local congregation as well, for he 
did not feel strong enough to continue as leader of the congregation. He 
resigned as Elder of the church on November 25, 1916 with the request 
that his brethren should take immediate steps to fill the vacancy. Since a 
replacement was not easily found, he continued to serve and suggested 
that the Mountain Lake Church accept Brother Nikolai N. Hiebert as 
their church leader and the Carson Church accept Brother Abram J. 
Wiebe as leader. Both congregations very keenly felt the change caused 
by Elder Voth’s resignation. 

Elder and Mrs. Voth planned to travel for several months, visit 
friends, relatives and especially their family, while he tried to fulfill 
certain preaching invitations and commitments. 

During the entire period of declining strength, he remained vitally 
interested in challenging young men to follow the Lord as preachers and 
missionaries. He rejoiced greatly at the opportunities he had to serve the 
Lord and the church at the ordination of young men. Even after his 
formal resignation, he served at the ordination of John F. Thiessen as a 
minister of the Gospel. 

Again for Conscience Sake 

He wanted to live his life according to the will of God as he understood 
it. Early in life this conviction led him across the Atlantic Ocean to a 
country of freedom. 

Now his sons were in danger of being forced to enter the war. Elder 
Voth could not forsake the clear teaching of God's Word about 
love— that a believer is to love his enemy and not kill him. His sons 
accepted this teaching of God’s Word as he did. During the war of 
1914-18 his younger sons reached military age. When Canada opened its 
doors to them so they could become established there and avoid the 
military draft, they moved to Canada. The action of his children began to 
draw Elder Voth to move to Canada as well. 

In trying to find both a challenge and a haven for the last few years of 
his life, his attention was drawn to Vanderhoof, British Columbia, 
Canada. The climate in this central British Columbia community 
promised to be quite favorable. Several of the Voth children had moved 
there previously, while son Henry Voth was willing to farm their land in 
Minnesota. So Elder and Sister Voth decided to move there in the 
spring of 1918. 
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Elder Voth had a deep sense of conviction that the Christian practice 
love for his enemies and thus could not be involved in militarism. The 
desire to live his convictions and make it easier for his family to live as 
peace witnesses with him greatly influenced him to move again to 
another country for conscience sake. 

It was difficult to leave Minnesota; the Mountain Lake community 
had been their home for many years. Most of their friends thought they 
were making a mistake by leaving, but they had decided and were 
determined to go. 

March 24 was their last Sunday in Mountain Lake, after forty -two 
years of faithful service. The church planned a farewell service for them. 
At noon he officially laid down his work and responsibility as leader and 
elder of both the Carson and Mountain Lake churches, a work which had 
become so much a part of his very life. His sermon text was taken from 
Genesis 45:24-28, “See that ye fall not out by the way.” 

His continuing concern for the church is well expressed in the 
following: 

O blessed Lord, let the church endure, 

May she stand as a light in a dark world 

Till you shall return, let her stand 
Upon You as the rock of ages. 

Rev. H. E. Wiens, for many years a minister and leader in the 
Mountain Lake church, testifies of him as follows: “In his position he had 
served the two churches faithfully. He was a true shepherd of the flock, 
watching over them and feeding them carefully. These churches, nor the 
conference, have had the equal as elder or as leader. It was a great loss to the 
two churches to see their spiritual father and leader leave.” D 

Work Still to Be Done 

The long trip across the continent to Vanderhoof, British Columbia, 
was physically trying and yet emotionally relaxing. Elder Voth had been 
able to leave many of his responsibilities at Mountain Lake. The future 
appeared lighter and more peaceful to him. Furthermore, he was firmly 
convinced that the Lord had led them to Vanderhoof, and this gave him 
peace. He wanted to be an inspiration and encouragement to the people 
in this small settlement. He preached the Word of God faithfully. He 
could not do much physical work, but when his neighbors were 
discouraged or in need of comfort, he consoled them. 

During all of this activity he was conscious of his own departure from 
this life; he spoke of it often to his family’s deep concern. 

Although strength was declining, he still lived wholeheartedly for the 
Lord and served Him joyfully. During the summer months he made the 
long journey to attend the Mennonite Brethren Northern District 
Conference at Winkler, Manitoba, and in the fall he made plans to attend 
the sessions of the Mennonite Brethren General Conference at Mountain 
Lake, Minnesota. Seemingly his work was not finished. 

In October, he left for the General Conference sessions, but to his 
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disappointment the meetings were postponed because of the influenza 
which raged through the country. He consulted with several brethren 
about the work of foreign missions, then lett for home in British 
Columbia again. On the way, he stopped to see his children, the Peter 
Voths at Emerson, Manitoba, and enjoyed a good noodle soup and said, 
“I will not live much longer, my legs indicate this to me.” He bid them a 
last farewell and returned to Vanderhoof at the beginning of November. 

In his home community he found much sorrow and pain. Several of the 
young men had succumbed to the dread influenza disease; others were 
sick. 

Again he lent a helping hand. He visited the people in their homes and 
expressed words of kindness, compassion and comfort to them in a 
loving way. 

The roads were very primitive; travel was difficult. One day a call for 
help came and he travelled forty miles by horse and buggy to bring 
comfort and counsel. As he returned at night he came upon a tree fallen 
across the roadway; there was no way around so he had to stop to clear 
it away before he could pass. With an axe in his hand, a childlike trust in 
the Lord in his heart and a prayer on his lips, this tired man experienced 
the helping hand of God in this seemingly insurmountable situation and 
was able to clear the road. 

He finally arrived home safely from this last trip he made on earth, 
thankful and at peace in the service of the Lord; again he had been able 
to be a blessing to a sister in the Lord, a person in need. 

Onward to See the Lord 

In his fatherly way he spoke to those assembled at the Sunday 
morning worship service on November 24, 1918, near his home. During 
the afternoon he offered suggestions that could help the church and the 
Sunday School after his departure. 

On Monday and Tuesday he set his house in order and made detailed 
arrangements for his departure and his funeral. He also helped prepare 
his own coffin for burial. It seemed he had an insight as to when he 
would die. To a man who had lived so close to the Lord, this was perhaps 
only natural. 

He had lived a life of trust and fellowship with his Father; during the 
last days of his life he continued this fellowship by singing hymns and 
reading as well as quoting Bible passages. His failing heart caused him 
to have sleepless nights during the last week, but he found strength and 
comfort in songs like ‘‘Eine Heimat fuer den Christen,” (A Home for 
the Christian), ‘‘Wenn das Ufer wir erreicht an dem krystal See” 
(When We Reach the Shore of the Crystal Sea), and ‘‘Es geht nach 
Haus” (We Are Going Home). Certain Scripture passages from 2 
Corinthians 5 and Isaiah 53 became ever more precious to him. 

On Tuesday afternoon, he removed his pocket watch and hung it in its 
place, laid his spectacles on the dresser and remarked, ‘‘I will not need 
these any more.” Then, ‘‘he reclined in his arm-chair and offered a prayer 
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on behalf of his wife, their children, and the building of God’s Kingdom 
on earth. Then he added, ‘Jesus, nun komm und hilf mir durch die 
Todesflut. Nimm deinem Knecht das Geschirr gnaediglich ab.’ ” 18 (Jesus, 
now come and help me through the stream of death. Take your servant’s 
harness off with grace.) 

That evening, November 26, 1918, while lying on his bed in the 
presence of his wife and several children, he quietly and softly breathed 
his last, entering into his eternal rewanj— stepping into the presence of 
the Lord whom he had loved and served with all his heart. 

The Tabor College Herald testimony of “That Man” is that he “was a 
strong leader and tireless worker in the Mennonite Brethren Church and 
much of the success in the preservation and propagation of its faith the 
church owes to the enthusiasm and labor of him.” 19 

At the 1919 convention of the General Conference of Mennonite 
Brethren Church at Mountain Lake, Minnesota, the delegates paused 
for a memorial service for the brethren Heinrich Voth and M. M. Just. 
Brother John Berg read Daniel 12:3, 16 and remarked, “Their fervor 
shall be an example and inspiration for us. These brethren were tireless 
in their labor, therefore the vacancy caused by their departure is so very 
evident. Younger brethren must now fill the vacancies. One wishes that 
we would have the experience of Elisha, who prayed that a double 
portion of the spirit of Elijah would rest upon him.” Then the 
congregation sang, “Kommt, Brueder, steht nicht stille” (Come Brethren 
Do Not Stand Still) and a number of brethren prayed heartily. 

The Tabor College Blue Jay described him as, 


Wise, considerate and Christ-like in all his dealings with men. His influence like a 
divine light radiated in all directions. A loving father, not only to his family, but 
also to his whole church and to all needing his fatherly counsel. Much beloved and 
highly esteemed by all. Served our school for a number of years during the Bible 
normal as biblical lecturer. Endowed with wonderful spiritual powers and scriptural 
wisdom. May he ever stand before us as a glorious example of a true Christian life. 


20 


This is that man! 
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